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How Can American Business 


Speed Economic Progress 
Abroad? 


Mr. Hamitron: With 6 per cent of the world’s population and 7 per 
cent of its land area, America is responsible for 40 per cent of world 
industrial output. Under present conditions the United States is the 
only country which conceivably could supply capital and technical as- 
sistance in large quantities for the development of backward or under- 
developed areas. The rival ideology which we are facing in the world 
is proclaiming that it has a better way of life, economically and polit- 
ically. The question is what we have to offer. 

In his Inaugural Address on January 20, President Truman pro- 
claimed his “bold new program” under which we are to share our scien- 
tific advances and technical knowledge for the benefit of underdevel- 
oped areas.’ Legislation now pending before Congress provides for an 


; a 1 Jn his Inaugural Address on January 20, 1949, President Truman said, in part: 

. we must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific 
Bdvances and industrial progress available for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas. 

“More than half the people of the world are living in conditions approaching misery. 
Their food is inadequate. They are victims of disease. Their economic life is primitive and 
stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them and to more prosperous 
areas. 

“For the first time in history, humanity possesses the knowledge and the skill to relieve 
the suffering of these people. 

“The United States is pre-eminent among the nations in the development of industrial 
and scientific techniques. The material resources which we can afford to,use for the assist- 
ance of other peoples are limited. But our imponderable resources in technical knowledge 
are constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

“T believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of our store 
of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their aspirations for a better life. And, 
in cooperation with other nations, we should foster capital investment in areas needing 
development. 

“Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the-world, through their own efforts, to 
produce more food, more clothing, more materials for bene and more mechanical power 
‘to lighten their burdens. 

_ “We invite other countries to peels their technological resources in this undertaking. 
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outlay of forty-five million dollars to- provide such technical assistance ; 
Now, Senator Flanders, you have had experience with the machine-too 
industry and with finance. What is your opinion of this problem, as yo 
see it? 


SENATOR FLanpers: Well, so far as my own industry is concerned, we 
have been an exporting industry for some generations. My own com- 
pany equipped the Enfield Arsenal, in the suburbs of London, for the 
manufacture of the guns used in the Crimean War. 

But what we are doing, what we are considering here today, is 
sort of forced draft under this process of sending equipment and know- 
how abroad and of investing funds abroad in productive enterprises 
This is very much worth-while undertaking, but it should be, I feel, on 
an experimental basis. The bills introduced in the Congress, both for 
exporting technical assistance and for exporting capital and capital 
goods, are definitely on an experimental basis. 


Mr. Hamitron: Mr. Clark, you have had experience in the govern- 
ment’s activities in promoting the exportation of technical knowledge. 
What is your opinion? 


Mr. Crarx: Well, there has been a great deal of interest developed 
over this problem, particularly since the Inaugural Address, when Pres- 
ident Truman announced Point 4—his “bold new program.” The Com- 
Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This should be a cooperative enterprise in 
which all nations work together through the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
whenever practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for the achievement of peace, plenty 
and freedom. 

“With the cooperation of business, private capital, agriculture, and labor in this country, | | 
this program can greatly increase the industrial activity in other nations and can raise sub- 
stantially their standards of living. 

“Such new economic developments must be devised and controlled to the benefit of the 
peoples of the areas in which they are established. Guarantees to the investor must be 
balanced by guarantees in the interests of the peoplé whose resources and whose labor go 
into these developments. ) 

“All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit from a constructive program for | 
the better use of the world’s human and natural resources. Experience shows that our com- 
merce with other countries expands as they progress industrially and economically. 

“Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. And the key to greater produc- 
tion is a wider and more vigorous application of modern scientific and technical knowledge. 

“Only by helping the least fortunate of its members to help themselves can the human 
family achieve the decent, satisfying life which is the right of all people. 

“Democracy alone is the vitalizing force which can stir the peoples of the world into | 
triumphant action, not only against their human oppressors but also against their ancient - 
enemies—hunger, misery, and despair.” 
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merce Department is exceedingly interested in seeing what can be done 
along the lines outlined in the President’s Inaugural Address. We have 
met with business groups throughout the country, and I must say that 
much interest has been engendered among the business groups on this 
problem. 

I think that the main thing is that we want to share our technical 
assistance and build up better international trade, so that all nations can 
become better members, economically, of our family of nations. We 
cannot build a Chinese Wall around our economy. The attempt here is 
to make available our technical assistance, but it must be a two-way 
street. America also must benefit. 


Senator Fianvers: There is a question which might properly be 
‘raised, Clark, as to why we are going into this “bold new program.” Are 
: ‘we going into it for profit? Are we going into it for the political pur- 
‘pose of stopping communism? Are we going into it simply on a hu- 
/manitarian basis to raise the standard of living of the rest of the world? 
I wonder if you could tell me what your viewpoint as an official of the 
‘Department of Commerce is on those three possible reasons for going 
into this program. 

Mr. Crark: First of all, I think that the problem of sharing what we 
think is good in America with other countries, from the altruistic stand- 
point, is important. I want to say, too, that the interest goes beyond that, 
of course. We are interested in an ever growing population—an ever 
| growing economy. And we are anxious that trade between nations be 
carried on to the fullest extent. We think that our own country will 
benefit from that. I think that the program is desirable both from the 
standpoint of sharing our technical knowledge and also from the stand- 
point of assisting our own economy and the economies of those other 
nations who will participate in such a program. We feel, also, that, if 
our own way of life is made known to other nations who may desire to 
share some of our technical assistance and our capital investment, the 
general result will be a better world in which the American way of life 
and our own type of economy can best thrive. 


Mr. Hamirton: There has been some discussion of how much it will 
‘cost to raise standards of living in underdeveloped areas. The late Lord 
Keynes estimated that it would cost thirty billion dollars to restore the 
world’s economy. In my opinion, it will cost a great deal more to raise 
production to desirable levels in underdeveloped areas in Latin Amer- 
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ica, the Far East, and Africa, than would be required to restore the. 
world’s economy to the point at which-it stood at the outbreak of the 

war. The distances to-be covered, the problems of sanitation, the prob- 

lem of education, the problem of attacking on all fronts, will make this 

very expensive. 


SeNaToR Fianvers: Hamilton, I think that we are faced with some- 
thing rather different than making, say, government appropriations for 
all this, because if what we do in the way of the export of capital, par- 
ticularly, is done on a business basis, we do not have to worry about 
sending this thirty billions or thirty billion times two abroad, because 
capital is self-reproducing. If what we do is done on a profitable basis, 
it will increase the income and the abilities of people of the countries 
to which we do it to do these things themselves. Wisely invested capital 
is reproductive. ‘ 


Mr. Crarxk: I would like to break in at this point. You do not conceive 
our program of foreign industrial development as an attempt to save 
the world or to uplift on a grandiose scale all the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the world overnight? I take it that you feel that this is a pro- 
gram on which we will have to do some experimenting. We will have 
to approach it on that basis and see how we get along with it. But I take 
it that you do agree that it is a program well worth trying. 


Senator Fianpers: I believe that it is very much worth trying, and 
I just want to emphasize, again, my firm belief that the capitalistic sys- 
tem of society provides the means for its own development and pro- 
vides the means for raising the standard of living of the people for 
whom it is applied. You do not have to have a government or some other 
group appropriate money for the purpose. It raises its own money for 
that purpose. 


Mr. Hamitron: Now the problem is, how are we going to begin— | 
with technical assistance or with capital export? Which do ro sane 
should come first, Clark ? 


Mr. Crarx: I should think that the two activities run pretty welll | 
hand in hand. I might say that American business has, in its invest- 
ments abroad, already been quite active in the field of technical as- 
sistance. The two programs run hand in hand because you have to. 
provide the groundwork for capital to grow and to thrive in. I want to | 
say, first of all, that American business has been doing a great deal along 


that line. I think that government can and should make a a large contri- 
i 
| 
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DEGREE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND STANDARD OF LIVING* 
Three Groups of Couniriest+ 


Sranparv oF Lrvine INDICATORS DecrREE oF Economic DEVELOPMENT 
Group I Group III 
(More De ee: 3 j (Uniier- 
veloped) (Transitional)  eveloped) 
Per capita national income (1939) ........ $461 $154 $41 
Rife-expectancy (1939) ................. 63 years  52years 40 years 
TRL ers hc a 64/100,000 143/100,000 333/100,000 
Petr cert saa berestey cs csi) it\s s eetehtae ales ace Below 5 20 78 
Food (daily per capita calories) .......... 3,040 2,760 2,150 
Clothing consumption (Ibs. per capita: 
wool, cotton, rayon) ................. 18.6 he 4.8 
Energy consumed (h.p.-hrs. per day per 
PADMA NMR as. Go tacos sid 26.6 6.4 1.2 
Freight carried (ton miles per capita 
per year) (1939) 0... ......ce.e cece. 1,517 927 58 
Miles of R.R. per 1,000 sq. mi. of area (1939) 40 29 13 
Motor vehicles per 1,000 population (1939) 111 7 1 
Telephones per 1,000 population (1939) .. 90 7 2 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 
+ Including fifty-three countries with 85 per cent of the world’s population. 


bution to the program of putting technical assistance over and putting 
‘it over further. I think that government and industry are going to have 
‘to work together along that line. 


| Senator Franoers: It seems to me that the two activities—technical 
and capital assistance—do go together but that the technical assistance 
which relates to the general development of a country, as distinguished 
‘from the specific development for a given investment, is something 
which the government would look after rather than the individual in- 
vestment enterprise. However, I do not think that either in the guar- 
anteeing of certain risks in investment abroad or in the furnishing of 
funds for such endeavors as raising the health or the education stand- 
ards or what have you of foreign nations—I do not think that we have 
unlimited resources for such purposes. I do not think that we should do 
more than to examine and recommend on these problems of health and 
education, on the whole, because we must depend on the effects of wise 
investment in these countries to furnish the means for doing these things 
which our technical know-how points out. - 


Mr. Crarx: Well, I find myself in considerable agreement with Sen- 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN INVESTMENTS* 


Private U.S. InvesrMENTS ABROAD (BILLIons oF DoLLars) 


: Short-Term 
YEAR Direct Portfolio and Misc. Total 
12) bt eee ree 3.9 2.6 0.5 7.0 
1029S, hacteaiee 7.7 9.1 3.0 19.8 
1940 even 7.3 Da 2.2 12:2 
1947 3. owees 10.0 3.9 3.1 17.0 
1948 os). cumeens 11.3 3.9 32 18.4 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 


ator Flanders on the point that technical assistance will flow along with 
investment of capital. However, I would disagree in part. I think that . 
government will have to do a considerable amount of planning and — 
assistance in the field of technical assistance in order to create the proper — 
atmosphere in which capital can grow. 

I think it well that we tell our radio audience just about as much as we 
can about the figures of investment abroad. Now, in 1947, it totaled— | 
this is the outflow of direct investment capital, and I must say it reached — 
new heights then—in 1947, it totaled six hundred and fifty million » 
dollars; and, in 1948, about eight hundred million dollars. In addition, — 
direct foreign investments have been increased about four to five hun-— 
dred million dollars each year through reinvestment of earnings. I think — 
that those figures are exceedingly important. It has been estimated that — 
the potential flow could be as high as two billion dollars a year, given the — 
proper climate, and perhaps even more after the European Recovery — 
Program ceases. Even if the flow reached two billion dollars per year, — 
it would be only a fraction of our gross national product. 


Mr. Hamitron: If we invested at the rate at which we did in 1929, 
certainly the outflow of capital would be as high as three billion dollars | 
a year. If we invested at the rate at which Great Britain did in the nine- ' 
teenth century, the outflow would be at least ten billion dollars a year. 
Now the question is why we have a capital-rich country, why there are _ 
areas that sadly lack capital resources, and why capital does not flow into | 
those areas. In your opinion, Senator Flanders, why is it that we are not - 
investing on a much larger scale abroad? 


Senator Franvers: May I refer, in answering that question, to the | 
legislation which is pending in the Senate? A brief description of it will 
go toward answering your question. We have in the Senate a bill pre- 
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UNITED STATES DIRECT INVESTMENTS ABROAD BY AREA* 
(Billions of Dollars at Year End) 


Area 1919 1929 1940 1945 1948 
i Se 0.8 2.0 Bek 275 Dud 
matin. America .......... 2.0 3.6 2.6 3.0 4.1 
DE a ee 0.7 1.4 1.9 2.0 2.3 
Other (Asia, Africa, etc.) . 0.4 0.7 0.7 0.8 1.6 

Ota: Nes 4 etc 39 To i3 8.3 1m ee) 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 


sented by Senator Maybank, on which hearings have been held, which 
permits the Export-Import Bank to guarantee foreign investments against 
certain risks—not against every risk. It permits investors to insure against 
risks of change in the exchange rate of money, so that the money they 
can get back is of the same value as the money they put in. It also gives 
the Export-Import Bank the possibility of insuring them against internal 
disorder or expropriation or, in the extreme cases, perhaps war. The bill 
does not say that the Export-Import Bank must insure against all these 
things, but it is given permission to do so. Just how much insurance and 
what character of insurance would be given would be a question for 
negotiation between the investor and the bank. 

I spoke earlier, also, of this plan’s being experimental. There is some- 
thing less than a billion dollars left in the authorization for the Export- 
Import Bank. That would be the limit under this bill of both the reg- 
ular loans made for foreign commerce and of this new feature of insur- 
ance. And, so, the proposals are experimental. 

I mentioned those risks against which it is proposed to insure for- 
eign investment—the statement of those risks, I think in a way, is an 
answer to your question, Hamilton. It explains the reasons which limit 
the flow of American investment abroad. They are the dangers of 
changes in the value of money, the dangers of internal disorder, the 
danger of expropriation and of destruction by war. The one thing 
which the Export-Import Bank is not permitted to insure against is bad 
business judgment and operation on the part of the investor. 


Mr. Hamitron: I believe that the United States government is making 
an effort to negotiate a new type of treaty with foreign countries to re- 
lace our treaties of friendship and commerce. These have been called 
“Treaties of Friendship, Economic Development, and Commerce.” 
Under these treaties an effort is being made to induce foreign govern- 
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ments to guarantee American investors against the risks of exchange | 
control, which would prevent them from bringing their earnings home; 
against the risk of exchange depreciation; against discriminatory taxa- 
tion; against expropriation without indemnity agreed upon in advance 
and paid in cash. 

Clark, you have had experience in dealing not only with government 
agencies but with businessmen who are potential investors abroad. In. 
your opinion, will these two guarantees be likely to induce a significant | 
outflow of American investment funds? 


Mr. Crark: I think that that question flows right on from the points 
which the Senator has made. To answer you directly, I think that Amer- 
ican business does expect or—let me put it this way—will favor some 
kinds of guarantees. I think that the guarantees which they would favor, 
more specifically, would be those relating to the financial side of the 
question, that is, getting dollars out of the foreign country where their 
investments are and the problems which arise out of the exchange sys- 
tem. I think that a good many industry groups are also interested in 
guarantees against expropriation. 

I did not find so much concern in my conferences with the business 
community over civil commotion—war, riots, and so forth—although 
I have not heard too much opposition to that type of guarantee. I do not 
know whether that answers your question or not, but I did want to get 
to you that experience in dealing with the business community. 


Mr. Hamitron: Flanders, have you found any tendency on the part 
of American businessmen to limit their efforts to develop underdevel- 
oped areas because of fear that this may only result in competition with 
American business abroad? i 


Senator Fianpers: I have not found any evidence of that. In a way, 
I think you might say that the American businessman does not look too 
far ahead. He does not look to the effect of developing competition 
abroad, which has proved to be, over the generations, a serious problem 
for Great Britain. But we are in a different position from Great Britain. 
We are an economic empire in ourselves, almost within our own boun- 
daries. We can adjust our own activities, with our remaining great 
natural resources—particularly in the food-raising line. We can adjust 
ourselves to slow changes of balance between export goods and import 
goods and the activities of foreign nations. The British could not do 
that; we can. | 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
INVESTMENTS* 


Returns on Direct Investments Abroad, after Foreign Taxes, 
in Comparison with Domestic Returns, after Taxes, as a 
Proportion of Net Worth in the U.S.+ 


Year Foreign . Domestic 
1005. AEC tl 4 9.2%, 7.7%, 
BOAG. Cee 2s 12.2 9.1 
MONT Bie cscs 15.2 12.0 
1948 iene ed 17.1 13.8 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 


+ Net returns vary considerably through 
time and circumstances, and comparisons 
are of limited validity. 


Mr. Hamitton: Has not experience proved that developed countries 


are our best customers? 


SENATOR FLANpers: Yes. 


Mr. Hamitron: Our trade with Europe has exceeded that with any 


_ other continent? 


_ SENATOR FLANpeRs: Yes. 


Mr. Hamitron: Our trade with Great Britain has exceeded that with 
any other country in Europe? 


SENATOR Fianpers: That is right. I do not think that we have to fear 
competition at all. ' 

By the way, Mr. Hamilton, there is one point which has not been 
raised which I think we must deal with. In view of the risks involved, 


_ even if those risks are insured, American capital must have a higher rate 


of return abroad than at home in order to make it worth while for 


businessmen to undergo the problems of distance and foreign lands 


and foreign languages and foreign customs and more or less unknown 
conditions. I think that we ought to just say that before we leave the 
subject of business investment abroad, 


Mr. Crarx: Yes, I certainly think that that is true. I would like to 
come back just for a moment to this question of trade treaties. I do not 
think that we have dwelt quite enough on that. In dealing with the 
business community, we in the Department of Commerce found that 
businessmen are much concerned about proper trade treaties to be nego- 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE* 


Exportst : ~ IMPoRTS 
Millions of ~~ % of Quantity Millions of % of Quantity 
Dollars 1936-38 Index Dollars 1936-38 Index 
1936-38t.... 2,967 100 100% 2,489 100 100% 
Lae ok are ae 15,340 517 275 5,733 230 109 
1948 2 Seta 12,614 425 212 7,020 282 123 
1949 (5 mos.) 5,492 an: aft 2,862 we ore 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 
+ Postwar exports include commercial and foreign aid. 
t Averaged. 


tiated with these various countries to help to create a proper climate of 
trade. As a matter of fact, I am not sure that that is not possibly one of 
the first points on which to start. It has been mentioned here that the eco- 
nomic climate of some of these countries does not facilitate proper in- 
vestment. We have mentioned some of the things which would go into 
proper understanding through trade treaties. I know that the State De- 


partment is working on a number of those treaties now. We have men- ~ 


tioned political stability, but we, I think, have not mentioned some of the 
other discriminatory practices. I think that trade treaties should cover 
the right to control and use property, for example, without threatened 
fear of expropriation. And let me mention a few others here: the right 
to enter into designated fields of endeavor; the right to. manage one’s 


own enterprise; the right to income, because in some of these areas there — 


are discriminatory practices as to taxation. All those elements, I think, 
need to be reviewed and considered. And the State Department has 
been doing a considerable amount of work along those lines. 


Mr. Hamitron: The recipient countries also have rights. We must 


guarantee them against imperialism on our part. 


Mr. Crarx: I want to break in right there because I want to make it 
quite clear that Point 4, as it is conceived, is not something that is to be 
superimposed upon any country in this world. The thought is that the 
United States should make available to these countries, at their desire, 
the benefits of our technical assistance and the benefits of our capital 
investment. We must avoid ‘such things as imperialistic attitudes on the 
part of our investors. We must avoid any semblance of an idea that we 
are attempting to impose upon these countries against their will. They 
must desire our assistance. Their decision must come from their free will. 
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PREWAR AND POSTWAR UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE BY AREAS* 


YEARLY AVERAGES 


1936-38 1947 1948 
Millions Per Millions Per Millions Per 
of Dollars Cent of Dollars Cent of Dollars Cent 


Exports (mdse.) :+ 


Europe 
ERP countries ..... 1,129 38 a a 34 4,183 33 
OTS 1 a a 125 4 866 9 196 2 


Western Hemisphere 
American republics . 485 16 3,858 25 3,161 25 


MORE rete iy, 522 18 2,326 15 2,144 17 
Par Bact essa. 5 cea 557 19 2,346 15 1,888 15 
Africa and Near East .. 149 a, 1,043 aid 1,043 _8 
EGER ie ta ahliaes.s > 2,967 100 15,340 100 12,614 100 
Imports (mdse.): 
Europe 
ERP countries ..... 606 24 695 12 955 13 
OPER Te ue isie's 5 119 b) 182 3 Chet 186 3 


Western Hemisphere . 
American republics . 542 22 2,150 38 2,329 33 


Ciba cs ies: i 383 15 1,230 21 1,747 25 
Par eAG sae cases. ad 757 31 1,098 19 1,327 19 
Africa and Near East. 81 fees 377 Bz 526 bd 

PROLA POs ge cies «od 2,489 100 5,733 100 7,070 100 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 
+ Postwar exports include commercial and foreign aid. 


Mr. Hamixton: Suppose that our program for developing backward | 
areas succeeds. There is a possibility that the only result will be an in- 
crease in population, with increasing misery or with stabilization of 
poverty at the existing level. Are you inclined to believe that that may 
be a possible outcome, Senator Flanders? 


SENATOR Fianpers: That may be a possible outcome. I think that we 
have to face that fact. That seems to have been, without question, the 
outcome in India; the outcome in China; and it seems to be in progress 
in Puerto Rico. The only hopeful aspect which I can see is the fact that 
prosperous peoples do restrain their population increase. Now, whether 
we can improve the social condition of backward peoples fast enough so 
that they will, on their own, restrain their population increase, is a 
question. 


} 
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PREWAR AND POSTWAR UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 


BY COMMODITIES* 
YEARLY AVERAGES 
1936-38 1947 1948 
Dollars Per Dollars Per Dollars Per 


(In Millions) Cent (In Millions) Cent (In Millions) Cent 
Exports (mdse.) :+ 


Crude materials....... 669 23 1,602 11 1,489 12 
Foodstuffs’ snsseane ss 306 10 3,106 20 2,582 21 
Semimanufactures .... 519 18 1,785 12 1,367 11 
Finished manufactures. 1,431 49 8,670 57 7,056 57 

Potala. eee... 2,925 100 15,162 100 12,494 100 

Imports (mdse.): 

Crude materials ...... 760 31 1,743 31 2,108 30 
Foodstulisse...:.0 tes. 720 29 1,672 30 2,003 29 
Semimanufactures .... 503 21 1,245 22 1,632 #45) 
Finished manufactures. 478 19 983 17 1,296 18 

BROGAN AE ie chs sc ote 2,461 100 5,643 100 7,038 100 


* Source: Department of Commerce. 
+ Postwar exports include commercial and foreign aid. 


That, by the way, was the argument made me by Dr. Katju of India 
when he was over here with the FAO. He is now the governor of 
Bengal Province in India. He was quite sure that if people were prosper- 
ous enough they would not outrun their means of subsistence. 


Mr. Crarx: I must break in here because I am interested in the prob- 
lem you have raised and particularly in the comments made by the 
Senator. Every so often we—and I will use it facetiously—we drag the 
bones of Malthus out of his grave, and we begin to talk about popula- 
tion outrunning food supply. And I must confess that there seems to be - 
a recurrent tendency in that direction. However, it seems to me that 
when we raise standards of living, what we do in many of these places is 
not increase the birth rate but decrease the death rate. When we de- 
crease the death rate and create better health conditions, better living 
conditions, we automatically, and also through technical assistance, 
raise the ability of the country to produce. We raise the ability of the 
workers to produce, so that Malthus then begins to sleep again. 

I wonder whether the alternative is a very nice one. To me it is not. 
If we say that we cannot extend technical assistance and that we cannot — 
make capital investment in these countries for fear the population will - 
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outrun their resources, it seems to me that that is to argue that the 
people should be left to die early and that they should not be raised 
out of their misery. That is a very bad approach, it seems to me, and 
I do not believe it is borne out by the facts. 


Mr. Hamitron: I think that one would have to agree that, even if 
this did result, a larger population with a given standard would be 
preferable to a smaller. 

Now let us see whether we can summarize our views on this question. 


Mr. Crark: I believe that we should increase our foreign industrial 
development. I believe, also, that technical assistance can play a tre- 
mendous part in this program. I think that we should do both. I think 
that we should not “shotgun” the affair—we should not scatter our 
shots. We should “rifle-shot” it—pick out a few good areas and a few 
good projects and try them out and see whether or not this thing can 
be made to work. 


SENATOR Fianpers: I agree. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE POINT 4 PROGRAM 
By EARL W. CLARK? | 


What is the need for technical assistance to underdeveloped areas? 
The need is pressing, as indicated by consistently low standards of 
living in underdeveloped areas. Life-expectancy, food and clothing con-: 
sumption rates, and the national income are all consistently lower, while 
the illiteracy and death rates are consistently higher, in underdeveloped 
areas than in more highly developed countries. | 


How much will the technical-assistance program cost? 

The program for the first year totals eighty-five million dollars. The 
recipient countries will bear about twenty-eight million dollars of that 
and the United States and international agencies will contribute fifty- 
seven million dollars. The President has asked Congress to appropriate 
forty-five million dollars for the first year for the United States operation 
of the bilateral programs and for those multilateral programs operated 
by the United Nations to which the United States contributes. In addi- 
tion, of course, there will be whatever expenditures private concerns may 
make by way of investment or other commercial participation. 


What are some examples of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas? 

In 1946 UNRRA introduced modern malaria control (DDT, draining 
and filling swamps, use of oils, etc.) into Greece. ECA and the United 
States Public Health Service followed UNRRA in the program. In 1942, 
Greece had two million malaria cases; in 1948 only fifty thousand. This 
added, last year, manpower equivalent to one to two hundred thousand | 
workers, with no additional mouths to feed. 

Geologists from the United States Geological Survey, together with 
government geologists of Brazil, mapped the existence of two large de- 
posits of manganese in Brazil, thus uncovering large ore reserves of a 
material we ourselves need very badly. The cost was negligible, the bene- 
fits of tremendous importance. | 


Will there be immediate benefits for underdeveloped areas? 
Yes, economic improvement will be present from the beginning of the 


1 Special assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 
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program. But economic development is a long-term process, hence this 

must be a long-term program. The success will be apparent over decades 

| and spectacular results cannot be achieved immediately. There are, of 

course, individual projects which can be undertaken promptly and which 
will make a large net improvement in a short period of time. 


What geographic areas will the program concentrate on the first 
year? 

| The eighty-five-million-dollar program for 1950 is planned for three 
) areas—the American republics, the Near East and Africa, and Asia and 
| the Far East. Each area’s program will constitute about one-third of the 
) total. I might add that the ECA has been conducting a technical-assist- 
| ance program in the European ECA countries as a means of improving 
\ productivity and utilization of resources. 


| How does this program relate to ERP and other recovery pro- 
grams? 
| The recovery and rehabilitation programs are aimed at assisting a 
country or area to restore itself to a self-sustaining basis through tempo- 
rary financing of imports, the creation of financial stability, and better 
(utilization of resources. The Point 4 program, on the other hand, is 
aimed at developing an area through capital investment and use of tech- 
nical knowledge. In so far as the development of an area expands the 
volume of trade, it will help the recovery programs by making more 
,) materials available and by providing a market for exports and, of course, 
{) will also thereby soften the blow that Europe and other areas will suffer 
)) when ERP ceases. 


| What is the relation of the United Nations to the technical-assist- 
| ance program? 
The Charter of the United Nations calls upon that organization to 
| promote high standards of living and conditions of progress and develop- 
ment. Since its organization, the UN, through its specialized agencies, 
| has spent about ten million dollars on technical assistance. The Point 4 
} program will, of course, greatly increase the scope and intensify the 
| efforts of the UN in these activities. The United States and the UN will 
} attempt to establish a close cooperative liaison in their work so that their 
¢ | work will yield maximum returns and benefits and so that duplication 
| of effort will be avoided. 
ia 
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The United States has been engaged in the transfer of technical 
know-how and in foreign-investmeént for years. Why is the pro- 
"gram called a “bold new” program? 
For many years the United States has been engaged in the transfer of 
technical know-how and in the making of foreign investments. Ameri- 
can business has built factories, schools, hospitals, roads, and other fa- 


cilities abroad, in the course of developing business. Foreigners have 


come here to be trained and many organizations have sent their person- 
nel abroad for the purpose of training others. The Congress has enacted 
legislation to promote scientific and cultural exchange, such as the Ful- 
bright Act (for education), for a number of years, and such legislation 
has had great beneficial results. Thus far, however, the technical cooper- 
ation has been bilateral in character and has concentrated largely, though 
not entirely, on Latin America and the Philippines. The boldness and 
newness‘of the program arises from its scope, which far exceeds previ- 
ous efforts; its multilateral character; and the fact that the government 
is making it a part of the foreign policy of this country to promote and 
foster the economic development of underdeveloped areas, in recog- 
nition of its significance to us in economic and security terms. 


How does the business community feel about the Point 4 program? 


Those to whom I have talked almost unanimously favor the program, 
provided that it is a real cooperative effort by ourselves and other coun- 
tries and not just ourselves. To many, of course, it is not new, since they 
have been doing it for years. Business is anxious that we proceed rapidly 
to negotiate appropriate treaties that will improve the climate for invest- 
ment. Essentially, this means that foreign areas should provide assur- 
ances of fair, reasonable, equitable, and nondiscriminatory treatment. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the need for investment guar- 
antees. Some feel that they are unnecessary and in conflict with the free- 
enterprise philosophy. Others feel that guarantees meet the difficult prob- 
lem of noncommercial risks over which business has no control. The 
present course of proceeding slowly on an exploratory basis does not 
commit us either way. 


What does the United States stand to gain from the Point 4 pro- 
gram? 
1. Greater production will mean more purchasing power, more mar- 
kets, a larger volume of trade. This will include more capital equipment _ 


‘some areas. This will: oe America and give purchasing ‘power to 
ese areas. — 


a Newly developed areas will enjoy ‘better health, and this aatha ine Eye 


ercasé the productive capacity of the individual worker. thes: 


Areas fich in mineral resources and raw pecerials aall be opened up, 
acreasing world supply to offset the exhaustion beginning to appear - 
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_ 4. Point 4 will provide a concrete way-of acquainting others with our ~__ 


ae philosophy, our democratic principles and way of life. Ir will. a 
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a”. 5. The United Nations will be aenbenas through constructive in- - 


tional action for improving standards of living. Since the UN will 


participate heavily, aBhst nations. will i increase o. aNeDOF? for and 
belief i in ‘the UN. 


a £6. Finally, the program. ‘will promote peace. a increasing living Fie eer 
» thus sermoving one of the causes of friction and tension between ee 


Won't the United States . aceiged of erence? 


= * Possibly 8o."There have already been.some hints that such loose charges eee. 
Ibe made by those not friendly to America. We can-demonstrate that > 

¢ Point 4 program is not imperialism. For one thing, in multilateral 

, the UN will be involved:-On bilateral programs we will give ~~ 
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